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Championing the Workers’ Rights 



Workers picket Champion Windows, where a union vote will be held this month. 
Jon Hughes/Photopresse. 


Workers hope to unionize 
window manufacturer 

By Paul Kopp 

O ne moment during a recent rally outside 
Champion Windows and Doors in Sha- 
ronville could be seen as an example of the crisis 
haunting the capitalist system, as the rising ten¬ 
sion between factory workers and management 
escalates. 

The factory’s shifts are changing and Charles 
Amos, a former Champion factory worker, is walk¬ 
ing along the side of the road, talking to many of 
his former co-workers as they leave or arrive to 
work. Suddenly another car leaving the factory 
complex speeds up, heading straight for Amos - 
finally swerving at the last second to avoid hitting 
him and a few other former workers and union 
organizers close by. Amos and the others identify 
the driver as one of their supervisors at the factory. 

Amos is perhaps the most spirited protester in 
attendance. Holding a sign showing the salary of 
Champion owner and CEO Dennis Manes, square 
footage of his home and other personal infor¬ 
mation, Amos stands close to each passing car, 
repeating variations of the same sentiment to each 
driver: A change is going to come. 

See CHAMPION P, 4 


Tears, Trail of Death 


presente 



Activist march in support of migrants. Janice Sevre-Duszynska 


The Trail of 

U.S. policies are killing 
migrant workers 

By Janice Sevre-Duszynska 

f frhe U.S./Mexican border es una herida 
abierta (an open wound) where the Third 
World grates against the First and bleeds. 

And, before the scab forms, it hemorrhages again, 
the life blood of the wounds merging to form a third 
country - a border culture .” 

- Gloria Anzaldua, Borderlands/La Frontier: The 
New Mestiza. 

Sonoran Desert folk say that before one dies in 
the desert - from extreme heat and dehydration 
- he becomes delusional. He strips off his clothes 
and covers himself in the sand, heating himself 
up even further. As his body gives way, scorpions, 
spiders, insects, snakes and other animals invade 
as the huge turkey vultures swoop down and begin 
their meal. 

Since 1994, with the implementation of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
and U.S. border policies that channel migrants to 
the deadliest part of the Sonoran Desert, it is esti¬ 
mated that more than 5,000 migrants from Mexico 
and Central America have died on the U.S.-Mexico 
border in Arizona/Sonora. Many succumb to un¬ 
bearable temperatures above 110 degrees. Others 
are never found as they dissolve into that which is 
part of the desert. 


On May 30, in an act of solidarity with migrants 
and to raise awareness of their plight, people from 
across the country and world participated in the 
sixth annual Migrant Trail Walk, a 75-mile, seven- 
day trek from Sasabe-Sonora to Tucson. 

“Today, as we celebrate the 520th weekly com¬ 
munity vigil, 10 years of bearing witness to the 
human casualties of the deadly border policies of 
militarization and enforcement imposed on bor¬ 
der communities, we cannot help but continue to 


ask when this madness will stop,” said Kat Rodri¬ 
guez, coordinator of the Tucson-based Coalicion 
de Derechos Humanos (the Coalition of Human 
Rights), a non-governmental organization. 

The continued increase in the recovery of skel¬ 
etal remains indicates that more individuals are 
being funneled into more isolated and desolate 
terrain of the Arizona-Sonora border, the organiza¬ 
tion reports. 


See TEARS P. 4 
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By The 
Numbers 

33 million 

The amount, in dollars, of a 
levy voters approved in Se¬ 
attle for affordable housing 
(see page 11). 

1990 

The year ferry Judge took 
a writing workshop that 
changed his life (see page 
16). 


5,000 

The number of migrants 
estimated to have died cross¬ 
ing the Sonoran Desert to 
Arizona (see page 1). 


10.5 


The Cincinnati unemploy¬ 
ment rate, as a percentage of 
the labor pool (see page 6). 


10-14 

The number of unfair-labor 
charges against that a union 
might file against a window 
manufacturer (see page 1). 


100 


The number of days a 
1,000-year-old egg is buried 
before being served (see 
page 7). 


215 


The number of the ballot 
proposition by which Califor¬ 
nia voters legalized medici¬ 
nal marijuana (see page 6). 


A few 

The number of months 
Stephanie Meinberg has 
been buying Streetvibes (see 
page 14). 


27 


The number of years the 
state of Ohio kept Michael 
Beuke in a cage before poi¬ 
soning him (see page 2). 


6 


The number of days “Scabs” 
went without medication in 
the Hamilton County Justice 
Center4 (see page 13). 



By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 

3CDC and the Stench of Death 

All non-profits are not created equal. In fact, some exist for the purpose of maximizing 
the profits of others. Take the Cincinnati Center City Development Corp. (3CDC) - please! 
Created by Cincinnati City Council and the corporations that rule the city, 3CDC is now 
embarked on taking over Washington Park and turning it into a playground for patrons of 
Music Hall and the new urbanists who move into condos developed after 3CDC kicks out 
the poor. The transition will be complete after 3CDC, with the help of Mayor Mark Mallory 
and Vice Mayor Roxanne Qualls (remember when she was considered a “liberal”?) succeed 
in kicking out the Drop Inn Center, many of whose residents like to sojourn in the park, 
along with those residents of Over-the-Rhine who haven’t yet been forced out. 

“Despite neighborhood outcry, 3CDC has removed the only Over-the-Rhine deep-water 
pool and the basketball park from the plan and added a dog park that was not asked for,” 
says Josh Spring, executive director of the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Home¬ 
less. “Now 3CDC plans to remove dozens of historic trees, eliminate the street parking 
touching the park while creating their own parking garage below the north end of the 
park. To make matters far worse, 3CDC has presented no plan for where people will go 
while the park is shut down for up to 14 months. The Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the 
Homeless has demanded that a portion of the park remain open at all times, that con¬ 
struction be staggered or that a temporary alternative site be named. The fact is that in a 
neighborhood made of concrete, if there is no place for people to ‘legally loiter’ conflict 
will increase. Neighborhoods need parks and nature. People need buffer zones between 
themselves and concrete and business and sometimes other people.” 

City council recently approved funding for the Great Park Takeaway. Now the dead 
themselves are objecting to the takeover. Seems 3CDC will have to come up with a plan 
for dealing with the remains of the people buried on the land that now houses Washing¬ 
ton Park. Stay tuned. Yes, it’s come to this: In its pursuit of profit, 3CDC will dig up human 
remains. 

One Killed, One Spared 

The state of Ohio is now on track to execute more people in a single year than Texas, 
long the nation’s premier death-dealer. In May Ohio poisoned - the polite term is “lethal 
injection” - Michael Beuke, after having kept him in a cage for 27 years. But in June Gov. 
Ted Strickland granted clemency to Richard Nields, commuting his sentence to being 
caged for the rest of his life. The Ohio Chapter of the American Civil Liberties Union urges 
people to call Strickland’s office at 614-466-3555 or governor.info@governor.ohio.gov to 
thank him. While you’re at it, you might ask how it is that Strickland - a Democrat, an or¬ 
dained minister and a former prison psychologist - can sleep at night after approving the 
poisoning of human beings. 


Judging the World 

Judge Mark Painter of Cincinnati, the only American on the United Nations Appeals 
Tribunal (UNAT), has returned to Cincinnati after the court’s second session, held for 
two weeks in New York City. Its first session was in March in Geneva. The court orally 
announced decisions on the cases July 1, in the General Assembly Hall. A synopsis of the 
decisions will be posted on the UN Web site later this month. The UNAT is the highest 
court of the new internal-justice system, which was instituted in 2009 to provide access 
to independent and professional courts for staff members and management. The judges 
were elected by the General Assembly. Cases included disputes over promotions, disci¬ 
pline, pensions, contract matters and many other issues. These cases continue the devel¬ 
opment of the UN internal law. 

Painter served as a judge in Hamilton County for 27 years, 13 on the Municipal Court 
followed by 14 on the Court of Appeals. 



The United Nations Appeals Tribunal. Courtesy UN. 
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Photo Essay 






Celebrating Independence in Style 

Northside has the most vibrant Independence Day celebration of any neighborhood in Greater Cincinnati, featuring progressive social and political 
causes. This year the neighborhood marched and held a rock 'n' roll carnival July 3, a festival of freedom, social justice and equality. 

Photos by Jon Hughes/Photopresse. 




Follow Streetvibes 

www.facebook.com/streetvibescincinnati 

twitter.com/streetvibesnews 

streetvibes.wordpress.com 
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“We are going to get back in,” he says. “I was 
fired, he was fired, she was fired (pointing at others 
standing around him). We’re going to get our jobs 
back, but I’m not coming back. I’m going to make 
it better for the people that will be coming back.” 

Unfair practices 

Champion has since called Amos and offered to 
rehire him, and he has accepted, even though he 
said he wouldn’t be returning. Despite the working 
conditions, he likes his job and is humbled by the 
lack of job options in this economy. He says he will 
continue his support for workers’ rights and the 
unionization of the factory workers. 

“The workers at Champion Windows and Doors 
are trying to self organize”, says John Bielak, a 
regional organizer for the International Ironwork¬ 
ers Union, who is assisting the Champion workers 
with their unionization process as well as with 
their workers’ rights issues. 

He says Amos was terminated on the spot for in¬ 
correctly cutting one piece of glass while another 
worker, who is friendly with the management, cut 
35 window frames wrong and is still working at 
Champion. 

“There are a lot of things going on in there with 
the management with the workers’ rights and the 
way they are being treated - basically changes in 
policy against the workers, trying to hamper them 
and coerce them not to go union,” Bielak says. 

Bielak, who has been assisting the workers since 
March, says they have 10 to 14 complaints of un¬ 
fair labor practices against Champion, which the 
Ironworkers Union is helping them file with the 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB). 

Bielak and other union representatives have 
been meeting with the NLRB to set an election 
date for Champion workers to decide if a union 
will represent them. The election is scheduled for 


July 21. 

To someone driving past the factory entrance, 
the scene might have looked like a picket line, but 
in fact it was more of a protest. This is because 
most of the workers, even though they support the 
union campaign, are flying under the radar for fear 
of losing their jobs, according to Bielak. 

The few workers in attendance are mostly those 
who have recently been terminated. 

“I got hurt on the job,” says Robert Jones, who 
worked as a welder. “I came back and they fired 
me.” 

Jones broke his knuckle and missed three weeks 
of work. During the time he was gone, he signed a 
union card and began joining the protests outside 
the factory. When he returned, he says, he was told 
he was being let go because he missed too much 
work. 

“I had a doctor’s excuse and everything,” Jones 
says. 

Sarah Jones, his sister, was let go under similar 
circumstances. She missed two days of work due 
to an illness, which sent her to a hospital, and was 
let go shortly after returning. Sarah Jones says 
she called and left a message on the company’s 
voicemail saying she was sick. Her supervisors told 
her that they never received the message. Like her 
brother, Jones had also begun to openly show sup¬ 
port for the union. 

Tins and needles’ 

Bielak says that individuals who are no longer 
working for Champion will still be able to vote 
in the union representation election; but under 
NLRB rules, the company has the right to contest 
their votes. 

Those who feel they have been terminated due 
to their union activities can get their jobs back, but 
it is a long process. In the case of Champion, the 
workers will take their complaints to Bielak, who 
will file a complaint with the NLRB. If the board 


decides in favor of the workers, they will receive 
all the wages they missed plus interest, reinstate¬ 
ment of insurance benefits, as well as in anything 
else that was lost. It’s what they call “Make them 
whole,” Bielak says. 

Overall the problem workers seem to have with 
the company’s management seems to be with 
they way they treat their employees rather than a 
dispute over wages. 

“How can you have a supervisor who jumps on 
grown men and cusses them out on the floor, and 
then when someone says something back to him 
he fires them?” Robert Jones says. 

Jones and his sister say that, if the union wins 
the election, Champion will need to make a lot of 
changes before they would consider going back to 
work at the factory. 

Also present at the rally is Brandon Wilson, an¬ 
other former Champion employee, who shared an 
experience similar to Amos’s. Wilson says he was 
written up for leaving his station to use the bath¬ 
room after his work was finished, and written up 
and suspended yet again for using the bathroom 
a second time, even after he informed his supervi¬ 
sors it was an emergency. He was eventually let 
go for getting adhesive stuck to J5 pieces of glass. 
Wilson had also been an open supporter of the 
move to unionize. He was fired in early June and 
has since found employment elsewhere. 

Wilson says he has never worked for a company 
that is run like Champion. 

“It’s more like a sweatshop,” he says. “You are 
on pins and needles every day when you walk into 
that place.” 

Numerous attempts were made to contact 
representatives of Champion Windows and Doors. 
Inquiries were directed to CEO and owner Dennis 
Manes, as well as the company’s employee rela¬ 
tions department, both of which have not returned 
messages. A message left on the company’s Web 
site was also not returned. 


The Trail of Tears,Trail of Death 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 



“This Tunnel Effect,’ which has been docu¬ 
mented by the Binational Migration Institute, 
has shown that the practice of sealing traditional 
crossing points ultimately pushes migration into 
the deadliest areas,” Rodriguez said. “The extent of 
this crisis is not known as the numbers of human 
remains recovered in neighboring states are not 
available.” 

282 ribbons 

In 20061 participated in the weeklong walk as 
a member of the Christian Peacemaker Team and 
BorderLinks, an interfaith educational community 
in Tucson. 

Our trek was nothing like the gauntlet of death 
that migrants face. The J30 of us who participated 
were accompanied by support vehicles and unlim¬ 
ited amounts of food, water and medical attention 
provided by interfaith communities. Still, it was 
challenging to walk many miles each day in the 
unrelenting sun. 

’’Where are you from?” asked a U.S. Border 
agent. 

After showing him our drivers’ license, we sym¬ 
bolically gave up our identifications -- as migrants 
do -- by placing them in a metal box. 

As we crossed the border into Sasabe-Sonora, 
Mexico, we gathered in a church to pray and be 
blessed on our pilgrimage by the local priest. As 
in the Southside Presbyterian Church in Tucson, 
the body on the cross in the Catholic church there 
was of Christ as an indigenous migrant refugee. 

Twelve people picked up three coffins, remem¬ 
bering the women, men and children who have 
died in the desert. Tohono O’odham Indians Maria 
and Jim, a married couple, blew a sage incense 


Migrant Trail Walk, 2006. Janice Sevre Duszynska. 

blessing through an eagle feather to each one of 
us. In their consecration, they evoked the Grand¬ 
mother and Grandfather and displayed a string 
with 282 ribbons -- one for everyone who died 
in the borderland in 2005. Then we each took a 
wooden, white-painted cross. 

I chose one of a “desconocida,” an unknown 
woman who died in the desert heat that year. 

On the other side was the word “Presente.” What 
we held up in our hands represented the life and 
death of another human being. 

As we wandered farther into the desert, we felt 


haunted. All around us were signs of our migrant 
sisters and brothers, Christ the refugee: bandan¬ 
nas, discarded clothing, shoes and boots, baseball- 
style caps, cowboy hats, ski caps to keep warm 
on cold nights, blankets, paper refuse from fast- 
food places and more, including an uncountable 
number of empty gallon jugs, many with ropes 
tied to them. To keep hydrated, we were to drink 
two to three gallons of water each day. A migrant 
would need around eight gallons of water to barely 

See TEARS P. 5 
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The Trail of Tears, Trail of Death 


CONTINUED FROM RAGE 4 

survive the desert and cross over. 

It’s typical for migrants to cross the border at 
dusk, when the night vision surveillance doesn’t 
catch them and the buster lights haven’t been 
turned on. They often travel at night under the 
Milky Way while the whirligig sound of search¬ 
ing helicopters pierces the quiet desert sky. They 
journey until the early morning, when they’ll lie 
low in the unforgiving heat of the desert bush 
where rattlesnakes are common. The Border Patrol 
watches them on radar in their office through 
cameras called “cherry pickers,” which resemble 
the machines in the movie Return of the Jedi. Their 
heat sensors can detect movement thousands of 
times smaller than what we see. 

Migrants must face the desert’s many trails, 
where it’s easy to lose one’s way. There are quick 
floods called “washes” 2-10 feet deep in the can¬ 
yons and fierce “dust devil” storms that swirl for 20 
minutes at a time. If they are caught by the Border 
Patrol, migrants face the possibility of mistreat¬ 
ment. Beatings have been reported, and withhold¬ 
ing of water and food at detention centers is not 
uncommon. 

During the week of our walk, the bodies of 
six migrants were found in the desert. Desert folk 
say that, for each body found in the desert, many 
others will never be found. On the Sunday morn¬ 
ing after we trekked our last 6.7 miles into Tucson, 
some of us participated in a “die-in” in front of the 
Border Patrol office. We mourned the “dead” as if 
they were our migrant mothers, fathers, children. 

To leave is to suffer 

“The nearly 2,000-mile border between the 
United States and Mexico has long been a zone of 
conflict and change, a cultural crossroads where 
First and Third Worlds meet,” said the Rev. Delle 
McCormick, a minister of the United Church 
of Christ and director of BorderLinks. “Many pat¬ 
terns of international economics and politics that 
affect all of our communities can be seen in sharp 
focus in the borderlands.” 

The creation of a “free trade” zone along the 
border in 1965 began the flood of U.S. manufac¬ 
turing plants to Mexican border towns. In 1994 the 
enactment of NAFTA exacerbated the difficulties. 


As a result, cities along the border have exploded 
as migrants, not able to find work elsewhere in 
Mexico, move north to find work along and across 
the border. 

Today serious health problems, massive poverty, 
disintegrating families and environmental degra¬ 
dation are the unintended and often unrecognized 
legacies of this “development.” In addition, serious 
immigration problems have escalated. 

“To leave one’s land is to suffer,” said a coffee 
farmer from Chiapas, Mexico, who now works for 
lust Coffee, a cooperative of coffee growers. 

He told us that, since the passage of NAFTA, 
hundreds of thousands of coffee farmers in Chia¬ 
pas and other parts of Mexico have been forced 
to leave their lands because of the fall in coffee 
prices. After NAFTA, the price of 90 pounds of 
coffee fell from $150 to $35. Then there are the 
middlemen who take their cut. The farmers could 
no longer support their families and needed to 
seek fair work. 

The U.S. response to the increase in migrants 
crossing the border has been to increase the 
militarization of the border. Now migrants must 
cross in more remote and dangerous areas of the 
deserts; this has increased the number of migrant 
deaths. 

Miguel Pickard, a Chiapan economist from 
the Center for the Economic and Political Inves¬ 
tigation for Community Action who spoke to us 
and participated in the walk, said we should be 
asking why this is happening. What is causing 
Mexicans who do not want to leave their land to 
do so? 

Pickard said the main reason is NAFTA. NAFTA 
promotes a “savage, no-holds-barred capitalism” 
in which more jobs are being lost, he said. Since 
1994, under NAFTA, Mexican farmers no longer 
receive subsidies for growing their crops. However, 
U.S. and Canadian farmers still do. Cheap, highly 
subsidized corn and other crops from the United 
States and Canada are allowed into the Mexican 
market. Mexican farmers cannot sell their crops 
and make a profit — or compete with the open 
market. This is what drives Mexican peasants from 
their farms. Then a Mexican family must develop 
survival strategies, so they send a family member 
— son, brother, husband or wife — from the land 
into the cities. If a job is not available in the cities, 
they continue on to the United States. 


Before the border became tightened and milita¬ 
rized, Mexican migrant workers were able to work 
in the United States seasonally as needed and 
then return to their families in Mexico. Now the 
migratory pattern has ended. It is too expensive to 
return because of coyotes and the militarization of 
the border, Pickard explained. 

“Under neo-liberalism, the wealth is concentrat¬ 
ed in the hands of those designing the free trades 
which are more than just agreements,” Pickard 
said. “NAFTA and the Central American Free Trade 
Agreement (CAFTA) have not been designed or 
voted on by the people but by ‘business types.’ 

As a result of their passage, the rich have gotten 
richer, and the middle class and poor have gotten 
poorer.” 

Pickard explained that other countries such as 
China, South Korea and India operate with tariffs 
on imported goods that have allowed their econo¬ 
mies to grow. Argentina got out of the World Bank 
so it could put tariffs on imports to protect its 
industries. NAFTA, however, is part of a paradigm 
shift that began in the 1980s, according to Pickard. 
It did away with tariffs that protected infant Mexi¬ 
can industries and agricultural products and kept 
out foreign competition. 

The result in a country like Mexico - which is 
not on the top of the development slope - Is that 
the local economies are destroyed. Before, this was 
not permitted. 

“NAFTA has frozen countries on the develop¬ 
ment path, and Mexico has gone down the last 20 
years into a more relative and absolute poverty,” 
Pickard said. “The solution is to do what many 
academics are saying and what is already hap¬ 
pening on a global scale: Open the borders now 
and eliminate barriers so that the movement not 
only of goods and capital is allowed but also of 
people for labor. Why does one person have to die 
responding to the natural supply and demand of 
labor?” 

In March, at a hearing before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committe, former President Bill Clin¬ 
ton apologized for forcing Haiti to drop tariffs on 
imported subsidized rice during his presidency. 
This destroyed Haitian rice farming and severely 
damaged its self-sufficiency. It appears he was 
regretting CAFTA and NAFTA. 


Time to Revive Good Manners 


Rude behavior is good 
for no one 

By Will Kirschner 

There is a lot on our plates lately: the oil spill, the 
Iraq War and the economy are all things the aver¬ 
age American worries about. However, I have a 
solution that will help alleviate at least some of our 
worries: courtesy. 

Courtesy is not just holding the door open for 
women; it extends to all areas of your life. Not 
checking your e-mails during a presentation is not 
just the courteous thing to do, but could help you 
get business for your company. Courtesy pays divi¬ 
dends; however, it is surprisingly a dying concept. 
One example of how seldom people think with 
courtesy is the recent Miami University soror¬ 
ity event at the Underground Railroad Freedom 
Center downtown. If you have not heard, these 
“future leaders” arrived so inebriated that they did 
not all make it through the door before they got 
sent home in cabs. Some who got in then pro¬ 


ceeded to trash the bathrooms, tried to urinate on 
a historic slave house and snuck in large quanti¬ 
ties of alcohol, according to a memo sent by event 
coordinator Rhonda Miller to the sorority. This was 
after one of the other Miami Ohio sororities got in 
trouble for trashing a lakeside event center. 

As a college student at the illustrious party school, 
Ohio University, I feel qualified to offer some 
insight into why some people no longer act with 
any decency. So many of the students feel they are 
entitled to do whatever they please with no con¬ 
sequence. Whoever gets in their way will just get 
trampled. Ask any full-time resident of a college 
town and they certainly will be able to tell you all 
about the problems they have with the students. 
They have to live with students who only think 
of themselves and how they can get as drunk as 
physically possible, no matter the consequences, 
lust diagnosing the problem is not enough; the 
cure is more complicated. It really does start with 
nurture and how parents treat their children. More 
and more parents are coddling their children and 
making them feel like the center of the universe. 
While it is important to make sure your kids know 
they are important, it is equally important that 


they do not think they are so important they do 
not have to be courteous to others. All too often 
you see parents bending to the will of their young 
children, and they begin to believe the world re¬ 
volves around them. 

It can easily be seen how this translates straight 
into the behavior exemplified by the sorority, 
because no one ever told them they were not the 
most important people out there. The situation 
is more complicated by how the media feeds this 
self-attention frenzy, with the bevy of “reality” 

TV programs out there. One needs to only look at 
MTV’s newest hit, The lersey Shore, to find ex¬ 
amples of people being rewarded for their selfish¬ 
ness. Young people see them boozing heavily and 
creating havoc at bars, and they want to party like 
them. A culture is created in which, if you are not 
partying hard, then your not partying at all. 
Changing a culture that lacks common courtesy is 
going to begin with us. Courtesy is infectious: If we 
start putting others first, they will repay the favor. 
Courtesy might not catch the first time someone 
is exposed, or even the second; but sooner or later 
they will start wanting to share the good feelings 
with someone, and then it will start to spread. 


Interested in volunteering with Streetvibes? Contact Greg Flannery at 513-421-7803 x 12 

or by e-mail at streetvibes2@yahoo.com 
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Church Group Lobbies for Jobs 

Calling for creativity and government help 


By Corey Gibson 

A lack of employment opportunities is a 
L\ matter of concern for people of faith. 

Jl ^.That’s why the AMOS Project, a faith- 
based coalition striving to solve many social 
problems in the Cincinnati area, held a panel 
discussion June 30 about ways 
that jobs can be brought back to 
Cincinnati. 

The panel consisted of people 
from all walks of life. Some were 
mothers, others were fathers. 

Some were convicted felons, 
while others had master’s de¬ 
grees. Yet they all stood for the 
same thing. They wanted to be 
employed and they wanted to help others who 
were not employed. 

Ken Stern, one of the panelists, is the commu¬ 
nity garden director for Findlay Market. He started 
a program that would help people grow their own 
vegetables in urban gardens and take the vegeta¬ 
bles they did not want to keep for themselves and 
sell them at Findlay Market. 

“People are working in the gardens and creating 
a business opportunity for themselves,” Stern said. 
“We are creating our own opportunities by tak¬ 
ing a different chance and creating our own hope. 
We have four goals. One was to provide locally 
grown, healthy and nutritious food in the central 
city. Second was to help people have access to this 
nutritious food. Third was to help people become 
gardeners and help create a business opportunity, 
and the fourth was to contribute to revitalizing 
Over-the-Rhine.” 

Yet Stern sees that many jobs have been lost. 

The manufacturing jobs that might have been 
available in earlier decades are not there anymore. 
He believes people need to be creative when look¬ 


ing for job opportunities. 

“People think of striking out on their own,” 

Stern said. “That way they can create their own, 
and get ahead and have some of that dignity.” 

Terry Jones, a convicted felon and father of two, 
has been doing whatever he can to provide for 
his family. His solution for fixing the job crisis is 
keeping young people off the 
streets and educating them to 
earn money the right way. 

“We need to bring promise 
back to the city,” Jones said. 

Kristina Schnister, a single 
unemployed mother of two, 
gave the most moving exam¬ 
ple of how unemployment has 
affected many people in the 

Cincinnati area. 

“I have been turned away for being over-qual¬ 
ified as many times as I have been for someone 
with yet a higher education than myself,” she said. 

Schnister, crying, continued on with confession 
about her inability to buy presents for her children 
on their birthdays or being able to buy the food 
she wants, because food stamps have regulations 
about the food that can be bought with them. 
Although she was a case manager for the third 
largest social-service agency in Ohio, she still can¬ 
not find a job. 

“It has been extremely difficult two summers 
in a row to tell my kids we are not going to have a 
yearly outing, that we will not have a vacation, that 
we may not even have money for their birthdays,” 
she said. 

With nearly a 10.5 percent unemployment rate 
in Cincinnati, this story is one that can be heard all 
around the Tri-state area. Yet like all the people in 
the room, Schnister is determined to find a job. 

“You wont see me melting in the couch from 
self-pity?” Schinister said. “I will be out there try¬ 


ing to change things for people such as myself.” 

The final panelist, Pamela Franklin, treasurer of 
the AMOS Project, finished the discussion with an 
uplifting speech about banding together as a com¬ 
munity and pulling through these tough times. 

“We all must band together as a whole to make 
things better,” she said. “Those who are eating 
cannot relate to those who are not eating.” 

Her message about thinking together and 
changing the way democracy has treated the 
middle class resounded strongly throughout the 
room. 

U.S. Sen. Sherrod Brown (D-Ohio) sent a letter 
to AMOS and to the panel discussion. It extended 
his gratitude to the AMOS Project and declared his 
appreciation for getting out the word about the 
Local Jobs for America Act, introduced by Brown, 
which he said would create J million jobs nation¬ 
wide and over 26,000 for Ohioans. 

Paul Graham, director of the AMOS Project, 
endorsed the bill. 

“There are no jobs in Hamilton County or in the 
rest of Ohio,” he said. “They just disappeared. And 
what we need is a national jobs program called the 
Local Jobs for America Act.” 

Yet the AMOS Project and all the people that 
came out to support the group did not stop there. 
They went to the streets of downtown Cincinnati 
and began a rally, chanting, “Tell me what democ¬ 
racy looks like. This is what democracy looks like” 
and “What do we want? Jobs. When we do we want 
them? Now!” The group marched to the offices of 
U.S. Rep. Steve Driehaus (D-Ohio) and U.S. Sen. 
George Voinovich (R-Ohio) to deliver over J,000 
job applications to each. Outside the offices were 
crowds of people wearing “I need a job” T-shirts 
and holding signs that protested the fact that 
there are very little job opportunities in Hamilton 
County. 


“There are no jobs in Hamilton 
County or in the rest of Ohio. 
They just disappeared. And 
what we need is a national 
jobs program called the Local 
Jobs for America Act.” 


The Weedy, Wild Wild West 


California prepares to tax 
legal marijuana 

By Coulter Loeb 

(( Wanna buy some weed? Wa-wanna buy 
some weed?” a shaking, stumbling man 
wearing a leather jacket and a small cap 
holds out a small baggie containing less than an 
eighth of an ounce of the green herb in a small 
California Park. 

“It’s some of the good stuff,” he insists. 

Having been informed less than 30 minutes ear¬ 
lier by local street vendors that drug pushers had 
been using my current location, Berkeley’s People’s 
Park, to push meth-sprayed cannabis to unsus¬ 
pecting citizens, I politely declined. 

I had heard of the methods dealers use to get 
customers hooked on drugs, but the feeling of 
culture shock remained as the man stumbled away 
toward another group of youth. In Berkeley, Calif., 
cannabis use has been all but legalized. Citizens 
smoking pot on the street is seen as just another 
one of the locale’s cultural curiosities. 

In addition to the shady man in the park, locals 
mention a local black-market dealer by the name 
of “Aquarius.” With access to one of California’s 
many legitimate and legal medicinal marijuana 
dispensaries, he hangs out with his two dogs on 
Telegraph Avenue, giving anyone who can pay “the 
good stuff.” He is spoken of as a friend among the 
community and provides a safe, affordable prod¬ 
uct to Berkeley residents. 

Sitting in a small metal chair on the sidewalk 
in front of a busy coffeehouse, “Sam” holds a lit 
marijuana cigarette as one might hold a Camel: 
publicly and nonchalantly. 


“It’s just become such a part of the culture and 
every day life here. Sure, you kind of have to look 
out for the cops if you don’t have a (medicinal 
marijuana identification) card, but people smoke 
on the street all the time,” she says. 

An orderly market 

As of June, California’s policy makers had 
hammered out many of the policies surround¬ 
ing medicinal cannabis ever since it’s statewide 
legalization in 1996. But being the “leader in all 
things counter culture”, as High Times editor Dan 
Skye says, the state has continually explored how 
medicinal cannabis might be implemented into 
public policy. 

In some areas, such as Berkeley, the unregulated 
black market has reached the point that pot has 
become a part of the community. It can be seen 
being smoked on the sidewalk and is smelled 
everywhere. It also means that nearly anyone can 
tell you where to get some. In Berkeley, the lack 
of regulation and enforcement policies has led to 
a new weedy wild west, where the majority of the 
non-marijuana card carrying public is on their 
own to find good, untaxed sources of cannabis. 

But for the majority of California, a system of order 
and control is emerging from the chaos. In the 14 
years since California’s legalization of medicinal 
cannabis, public opinion has slowly shaped the 
policies surrounding the state’s initially controver¬ 
sial medicinal marijuana dispensaries. Patients’ 
rights groups have lobbied for the availability of 
safe, reliable sources of medicinal cannabis and 
have won a number of measures easing restric¬ 
tions on the legal cannabis market. 

California voters passed Proposition 215, 
the Compassionate Use Act of 1996, with a 56 



Marijuana plant. Coulter Loeb. 

percent majority. The proposition stated chiefly 
that the state would ensure and protect the right 
of any California citizen deemed by a doctor to be 
able to benefit from the use of cannabis to acquire 
and medicate their ailments by using medicinal 
marijuana. 

In 2005 the Oakland city government decided to 
pass a measure regulating how the medicinal can¬ 
nabis industry would function in the city. It made 
cannabis the Oakland Police force’s lowest priority 

See WEED P. 10 
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Dining 



Cakes, Jell-0 and Ale in 



It's a buffet, but is it really 
Chinese food? 

By Michael Fanning 

Entering Buddha's House of the Golden Wan¬ 
ton is like entering the Forbidden City in Beijing, 
except there’s a roof over everything and they serve 
orange Jell-O. It’s a buffet restaurant that opened 
in the last year or so, and I was wondering how it 
stacked up against several hundred similar buffets 
in the Tri-state. 

The building itself was, painted white and yel¬ 
low when it became the Wanton, was obviously a 
Pizza Hut about a year and a half ago. The refitted 
interior is a strange mixture of varnished faux- 
opulence and just plain incomplete. What look like 
chandeliers from an Arabian oil magnate’s house 
hang from the corrugated metal ceiling. You can 
still see the wiring. However, as long as you don't 
look up, you will not be disappointed. Plastic jade 
dragons adorn the partitions between the booth 
seating and the custom made wooden tchotchki 
racks in the windows holding faux treasures from 
the Ming Dynasty. Everything is gleaming and new. 
I’m dying to know how much it cost to gut and 
remodel the place in this manner. It must have 
equaled whatever they shelled out for the building 
in the first place. But why spend so much on an 
interior only to have no ceiling? Bizzaro. 

The Wanton is close to where I work, and I’ve 
brought my co-worker, Kelly, who is our resident 
sushi expert. I base her qualifications on the fact 
that she just got back from her first vacation to 
Japan, and she’s a big fan of My Neighbor Totoro. 
She will come in handy soon. 

Beijing pizza 

We are led to our booth, and in a moment are 
greeted by our waitress. When I say “greeted,” I 
mean this in the fashion of two boxers “greeting” 
each other before a long brawl. Our waitress orders 
us to the buffet. We move quickly. 

The staff are all young, and their English skills 
are certainly limited - not much beyond, “Is Pepsi 
OK?” They have the bodies of figure skaters, a 
remarkably attractive bunch. 

The food selections at Chinese buffets are pretty 
much the same: fried rice, sweet and sour chicken, 
pepper steak, egg rolls, as well as purely American 
fare like pizza, fried clams, stuffed mushrooms 
and the like. The standard desserts are present as 
well. Orange Jell-O, tapioca and bananas with a 
mysterious red sauce poured over them. I strongly 
suspect this is the same sauce on the sweet and 
sour chicken; and in the name of good journalism, 

I put some on my plate. 

Kelly and I make it back to our table, and I com¬ 
pare our selections. Everything I have is brown and 
fried. Everything Kelly has is green and organic- 
looking. I know full well that my eating will be my 
demise. When I’m dead, they will find an entire 
order of crab Rangoon lodged in my chest. 

On this first round I got pepper steak, fried rice, 
crab Rangoon, orange Jell-O, a slice of pizza and 
some white gelatinous stuff that I’m assuming is a 
coconut-flavored dessert. It looks just like a hunk 
of hard-boiled albumen. They had crab legs at the 
buffet as well but these crabs looked to have had 
muscular dystrophy in life, so I avoid them. 

Kelly got rice and what I think is a pile of bam¬ 
boo. There is no mystery to me as to why women 
outlive men. 

The banana dish is not bad, really. The red sauce 
cannot be tasted and therefore is just like eating a 
banana. The orange Jell-0 is actually pretty gross, 
and I’m not sure how they screwed that one up. 

The white albumen is next. I say to Kelly, “Here 
goes.” She gives me a team-spirited thumbs-up. 

I am completely mystified. It does taste kind of 
coconutish, but it isn’t pudding; it's too firm. I 
swallow and give Kelly a blank smile. I have no 
idea what I’ve just eaten. 

The real test is yet to come: the sushi bar. I 


haven't had much sushi, and Kelly is along to 
guide me through the ins and outs of it. As I eat 
my brown, fried selections, Kelly looks at my plate 
and says, “Mmmm, that looks good,” but I know 
she really means, “I bet you live to see 43 tops, 
maybe 45 if you would stop licking your plate.” On 
a side note, my dad just got vanity tags for his new 
Avalon that say, “4 BYPASS.” 

Killing the whale 

As we munch, I observe the other patrons of the 
Wanton seated near us. The crowd is mostly what 
you would expect in a buffet: It is a bovine horde. 

A man close to me that must weigh upward of 400 
pounds. I’ve never felt pity for a piece of furniture, 
but his chair certainly has mine now. The chair 
reminds me of Joe Morton’s last line in Terminator 
2, “I... don't... know ... how ... much ... longer ... 

I... can ... hold ... this.” Then he explodes. 

A heated argument between two employees 
suddenly erupts next to me and Kelly. While shoot¬ 
ing menacing glances at the table she’s been wait¬ 
ing on, a server is unleashing a Chinese diatribe 
at a young woman who has been sweeping the 
floors. I certainly don’t understand what they are 
saying, but I can’t help but think she's inciting the 
sweeper to join her in an all-out assault: “If we take 
them now, when they are full and sleepy, we can 
roll their fat flesh off of the back dock. I can’t watch 
anymore.” 

A male server at a table close to us doesn't ap¬ 
pear to be any happier than his cohorts. I observe 
him take a round of beverages to his table. He 
hands a bottled beer to a guy and then quickly 
runs around the partition wall to the left of our 
booth. The customer twists off the top of his beer, 
and it erupts everywhere with foam. It has obvi¬ 
ously been shaken. The server behind the partition 
jumps up, laughing and pointing at the beer- 
soaked man. 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, you beer exprode!” he yells. 

As I finish my pizza, I wonder what the origin 
of the staff's general surliness could possibly be. 

I remember a restaurant when I was in France 10 
years ago. Our waiter was not a happy chap. My 
wife and I were accompanied that night by a local 
Parisian, a former college roommate of my wife’s. 

I asked our friend if she could explain the young 
man’s grumpiness. She simply shrugged and said, 
“Can you blame him? It is a subservient job.” I 
guessed this made some sort of sense at the time 
and figured that, if the French think this way about 
busing tables, why not the Chinese? Then another 
thought dawned on me. I was surrounded at the 
Wanton by a bovine horde being served by grace¬ 


ful, beautiful, healthy, well shaped people. That in 
itself must be unappealing to them. 

Then another thought: the food that Chinese 
people eat seems to be some of the healthiest 
worldwide. What I now have on my plate, as we 
all know, is not authentic Chinese food, but rather 
American cuisine with soy sauce. From what I’ve 
observed, Chinese people tend to eat rice and 
vegetables and other healthful, colorful things - 
not the deep-fried mess before me. All plates in 
my sight (not including Kelly’s) are full of brown 
lumpy things, and lots of it. We are forcing the staff 
to defile their own healthy cuisine to pander to 
us, the bovine diabetic horde. Then we force them 
to watch us shovel it down our gullets in quanti¬ 
ties that would kill a blue whale. This might rub 
me the wrong way, too, if I were Chinese. We are 
forcing them to become accomplices in our own 
unhealthy lifestyles. It must be disturbing to them. 
What the staff here must talk about after work! You 
would probably hear, “Wow, you see fat man, table 
43? He have ass like Liberty Bell. His wife eat whole 
pizza, then eat table!” 

Ready to jump 

Only once have I had authentic Chinese food. 

It was many years ago when I had a girlfriend who 
worked at a small Chinese-owned and Chinese- 
staffed toy company. We were invited to a dinner 
hosted by her boss. My girlfriend and I were the 
only Westerners in the group. It was a wonderful 
experience, the food was incredible and didn’t in 
any way resemble the food I was eating now. The 
people were delightful and the experience would 
have been completely great were it not for one 
small item. 

You might have heard of the Chinese “delicacy” 
called the “1,000-year-old egg.” Well, they served 
these at the dinner party. I decided to be intrepid 
and try one. I will try to describe it. This is an egg 
that has been covered in a mixture of wood ash, 
quicklime and salt, then buried in the ground for 
a about 100 days. After this time has passed, it is 
not used to ward off evil spirits, but rather eaten. 
The shelled egg is slick and a terrifying translu¬ 
cent black. I set one on my plate and looked at it 
as someone about to base-jump for the first time 
looks downward from the top of a radio tower. I 
observed the Chinese guests around me at the 
table; all eyes were directed my way. I knew that, 
despite the fact that this was their “delicacy,” deep 
down they know it’s fucked up. It must have taken 
decades of cultural conditioning to get used to this 

See CAKES P. 12 
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Go Vibrant 

Events to help you on the 
way to heathly living 


By Aubrey Bowman 

Streetvibes Vendor 

If you were on Foun¬ 
tain Square June 21, you 
got the chance to get healthy via a new initiative 
called Govibrant - Making Healthy Living Easier. 

Some of the many organizations involved 
include the United Way of Greater Cincinnati, the 
American Cancer Society, American Lung Associa¬ 
tion, Cincinnati Health Department, Artworks and 
other organizations dedicated to healthy living. 

This is a brand new event, designed to make 
Cincinnati a healthy city. 

Govibrant wants to serve as your one-stop spot 
to connect you to health and wellness events in 
Cincinnati. Their goal is the catch phrase, “10 
Better in 10 Challenge: Try to Get Healthy with 
Healthy Activities in 10 Weeks.” 

Visit their Web site at govibrant.org for more 
information. 

Here are some upcoming events: 

Until 7/23/10, Cancer Society “Paint it Pink,” 
acscan.org/cincinnatipaintitpink. 

Aug. 7 Lady Distance Classic Run/Walk, fleet- 
feetcincy.com/calendar. 

Aug. 28-29, MS150, Kimberly.Neff@nmss.org. 

Aug. 30, Cancer Society Golf Classic, 888-2227- 
6446, ext. 4213. 

Sept. 5, Cheetah Run at Cincinnati Zoo, cincin- 
natizoo.org. 

Sept. 12, Sunflower Revolution, sunflowerrev. 
com. 

And remember: “Don’t Go Through Life with No 
Vibes.” 




Art by Anthony Williams 

Intoxication 

By Willa D. Jones 

Streetvibes Vendor 

Intoxication is being drunk if only just for a little while 
Intoxication can become a bad habit with a crooked smile 
Being high and intoxicated all alone can make no sense 
Being homeless, a panhandler plus drunk can be a bad defense 
Fear of not knowing what your next move will possibly be 
Can be intoxicating without a drink, please believe me 
The fear of failure constantly day in and day out 
Can be an eye-opening experience to make a change, no doubt 
Once you realize there is another way to live life every day 
To work, maintaining your money and then a place to stay 
Things start to fall in order eventually surely but slowly 
And you start to change your ways each day ever so boldly 
Intoxicating thoughts will not be able to hold you back 
Knowing that with the help of God you can get back on track 
So don’t stay intoxicated by the fears of the world today 
Ask God to help, read the Bible and never forget to pray. 


“Feed Me, Seymour, 

Feed Me All Night Long...” 



Sundried Tomato Pesto. Jeni Jenkins. 


By Jeni Jenkins 
Staff Writer 

I made this dish on a day when I had less than 30 minutes to throw 
something together for a community potluck. The date had completely 
slipped my mind and there wasn’t time to run to the grocery. After rack¬ 
ing my brain on what to make, I stepped out on my porch, and my former 
neighbor handed me a bundle of fresh basil leaves from her garden. I told 
her my dilemma, and she suggested I make pesto, which I had never made 
before. 


Whimsical Sun-dried Tomato Pesto with Penne 

Serving Size: 5-6 bellies 

2 cups fresh basil leaves, chopped, with stems cut off 
1 cup pine nuts 

3 cloves fresh garlic 

3 /4 cup extra virgin olive oil and 4 oz. sundried tomatoes - or 8.5-ounce jar 

sun-dried tomatoes packed in olive oil 

Vz cup freshly grated Parmesan cheese (optional) 

16 oz. penne pasta 

• Prepare the pasta according to package instructions, cooking al dente. 

• Combine basil, pine nuts, garlic, oil and sundried tomatoes in food proces¬ 
sor until well blended. 

• Transfer the pesto to a large serving bowl and add the pasta, toss well to 
coat evenly. 

• For added zest, mix in the grated Parmesan. 

• Season with salt and pepper to taste. 

• Voila, feed! 


She told me how she makes hers and, to my surprise, I had the ingredients 
on hand. I ran inside and tossed everything in my blender (I didn’t own a food 
processor). After taste testing, I whimsically threw in a jar of sun-dried toma¬ 
toes that I had purchased months. To my surprise, it was tasty. I mixed the 
pesto with some pasta and rushed over to the potluck that had already begun. 
A bit worried about its reception, I placed the dish on the table and got into 
line. By the time I got to my dish, the entire bowl had been devoured - which 
means I didn’t even get to enjoy the fruits of my own labor. Since then I’ve 
made this dish several times for other potlucks and it’s always a hit. This is a 
perfect summer dish, and I enjoy it with salad and bread. 
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CONTINUED FROM RAGE 6 

and stated that the city would work toward creat¬ 
ing a tax structure and enforce regulation over 
medicinal cannabis. 

By 2007 medicinal marijuana had been legalized 
for 11 years. The courts had already defined parts 
of how California’s growing medicinal marijuana 
community interacted with the state, but the 
majority of marijuana’s legal issues remain in the 
grey. State laws still contradict federal laws. No 
one knew how the free-market cannabis industry 
would look. 

Then Richard Lee, a 33-year-old marijuana 
activist, decided to place an ad in San Francisco’s 
East Bay Express. Inspired by a visit to a cannabis 
college in Amsterdam, Lee had decided to test the 
lines around commercial medicinal marijuana. 

His ad, declaring, “Cannabis Industry Now Hiring”, 
promoted a trade school whose classes aimed to 
introduce standards to the fledgling industry on a 
commercial level. It taught students how to legally 
open a medicinal marijuana dispensary. 

After an initial public reaction of 200 phone calls 
in the first week, 20 students assembled in a small 
storefront on 15th Street in Oakland. Soon, the 
waiting list for classes 
grew to three months. 

As students began 
to apply what they 
had learned, “there 
were a couple rogue 
agents that just threw 
up a pot shop,” says 
Salwa Imrahim, 
executive assistant to 
Oaksterdam Univer¬ 
sity’s founder, Richard 
Lee. Before the city 
had time to react to 
the rogues, “16 more 
popped up in the 
area, and the market 
supported it”. 

The city, facing the 
debt generated by 
several local renova¬ 
tion projects, decided 
that there might be a 
taxable market in the 
sudden crop of medi¬ 
cal cannabis dispen¬ 
saries. 

“The city decided to permit (the dispensaries), 
and that’s how they would control them, without 
shutting them down entirely,” Lee says. 

Four dispensaries were established to sell 
medicinal marijuana to patients with a doctor’s 
recommendation. 

By 2009 Oaksterdam University had out¬ 
grown its storefront’s walls and had moved to its 
30,000-square-foot headquarters. Satellite cam¬ 
puses had popped up in Los Angeles, Ann Arbor 
and California’s North Bay. 

This growth continued across California, where 
several municipalities decided to adopt structure 
and taxation guidelines for medicinal cannabis. 
There are currently 563 dispensaries across north¬ 
ern and southern California, according to dispen¬ 
sary guide.com. 

The inevitable convention 

By last month, June 19-20, things had grown to 
the point that High Times had decided to throw a 
little industry convention, showcasing the state 
of the medicinal cannabis industry in California. 
Modeled after the High Times Cannabis Cup, 
held annually in Amsterdam, this was to be the 
first event of its kind anywhere inside the United 
States. 

A small space just next to the Bay Bridge in San 


Francisco, the Terra, had been reserved. Massive 
stuffed baked potatoes had been prepared. Ven¬ 
dors had lined up at a chance to get a booth at the 
First Annual 2010 High Times Medicinal Cannabis 
Cup. 

Dan Skye, editor of High Times } remarks on the 
significance of the event. 

“The industry has advanced to the point where 
new industries are cropping up all the time,” he 
says. “You see this all the time when something 
reaches its tipping point - all these industries 
come forward to serve both the consumer and the 
cultivator. It’s evolving”. 

It’s evolving, all right. 

On the entrance floor, new types of smoking 
devices, LED grow lamps and entire prefabricated 
hydroponic grow boxes sit with smiling vendors 
idly standing by for anyone who happens to make 
eye contact. The occasional cannabis plant stands 
defiantly tall and healthy among the tables and 
wares. 

Continuing down the stairs into the second part 
of the convention, anyone in attendance is greeted 
to a smell familiar to most of those there: Some¬ 
body's smoking some pot. 

If anyone were unlucky enough to arrive on this 


second section any time between 3 and 4 p.m. the 
first day, they would then enter the mass of people 
jammed shoulder-to-shoulder, trying to get past 
the many displays of medicinal cannabis and a 
game show booth where free cannabis is given 
away every hour. The mass of people was there for 
the third portion of the convention: the Prop 215 
area. 

In front of the entrance to this special section, a 
sign says: “Cash Only. Medical Marijuana Recom¬ 
mendations.” Anyone who had paid the $35 en¬ 
trance fee could pay for an on-site doctor’s consul¬ 
tation. The doctor would provide either a one-year 
recommendation or, if he believed a more detailed 
medical history was required, would give a 30-day 
temporary recommendation for the price of $99 
to any U.S. citizen, regardless of the state on their 
driver’s license. 

Those who receive recommendation also re¬ 
ceive a green wristband and are directed toward 
a door leading to an adjacent, open-air parking 
lot in the inner city. A doorman checks their wrist 
bands, and they are allowed to freely roam about 
the Prop 215 section. 

Having grown up in Cincinnati, where mari¬ 
juana still remains in a state of prohibition, I 
immediately noticed that something was differ¬ 
ent about the Prop 215 section. The pipes, bongs, 
bowls, balloons, vaporizers, joints and blunts were 


as varied as the people smoking them. Massive, 
12-foot balloons grow from one end of the lot, full 
of THC-laden vapor from a line of cone-shaped 
machines constantly provide samples to anyone 
who asks. Innovative new smoking devices are 
passed among complete strangers. Even on a 
windy day, anyone in the parking lot has at least a 
contact high from simply being outside. 

A paper tube the size of a small telescope, a me¬ 
dicinal megablunt, begins to circulate around the 
crowd for over an hour, leaving a cloud of smoke 
in its wake. 

The San Francisco Fire Department stands by to 
deal with those who collapse in the afternoon sun 
and respond to five medical emergencies during 
the event. Sporadically, a stretcher can be seen 
working its way through the mass of people, an 
EMT with an oxygen mask close behind. Coughing 
is heard from every direction. 

Billions for the state 

And money is everywhere. 

Booths line up along either side of the lot and 
sell medicinal marijuana to any patient with a 
green wristband. $20 and $50 bills are constantly 
in exchange between vendors and visitors. Every 
patient is smoking, and every patient is smoking 
cannabis taxed by the state of California. 

“This is huge state income tax here” Skye says, 
“You have all kinds of taxes here. As far as I know, 
California is broke. New York is on the verge. Isn’t it 
time we start looking at something that will allow 
states to balance their budgets?” 

Many of the movement’s earliest members are 
present, speaking to the public about issues such 
as patients’ rights, responsible use and govern¬ 
ment responsibility. Legal experts also give advice 
to anyone with a question. 

It has come to the point that, in November, Cali¬ 
fornia will have near-complete legalization on the 
state ballot. If the measure passes, anyone in the 
state of California “will be allowed to carry up to 
an ounce of cannabis and be allowed to cultivate 
up to a 5x5 foot crop for personal use,” Imrahim 
says. The measure would also leave the decision of 
whether or not to permit dispensaries in a given 
area up to the local county or municipality. Ac¬ 
cording to a recent statewide Field Poll, a major¬ 
ity of 56 percent of California’s citizenry support 
legalizing and taxing cannabis to generate public 
funds. 

In the past 14 years, cannabis laws in the states 
have transformed from total prohibition to allow¬ 
ing a fledgling industry to take root on the shores 
of San Francisco Bay. 

Thousands of medicinal marijuana patients in 
the state of California stand on the verge of com¬ 
plete freedom to medicate freely and grow their 
own medication. 

California’s tax regulator, the Board of Equal¬ 
ization, estimates that there is a $1.4 billion 
unregulated black market for cannabis in the 
state. Tourism and spin-off industries would be 
expected to generate $12-18 billion yearly for the 
state, according to the National Organization for 
the Reform of Marijuana Laws, a California-based 
pro-legalization lobby. 

California stands capable of hosting the only 
potentially multi-billion dollar cannabis tourism 
industry in the United States, where anyone over 
the age of 21 can whip out a bowl in Golden Gate 
Park to smoke a bowl of Vortex or Cali Gold, this 
year’s winners in the sativa and indica categories. 

States suffering from budget deficits will take 
notice. 

Millions of bloodshot eyes stand fixed on the 
upcoming election. 

For an audio slideshow , visit coulterloebl.sites. 
livebooks.com/data/web/publish_to_web/index. 
html. 



Call 513-421-7803 xll to learn about Streetvibes subscriptions 
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Best-Laid Plans Sometimes Work 


Seattle's plan can help affordable housing here 


By Michelle Dillingham 

Contributing Writer 

About six months ago Affordable Housing Advocates (AHA) established 
its Policy Agenda for 2010, which helped prioritize its advocacy goals for the 
year. AHAs policy agenda includes the following goals: 

• 1) Provide targeted advocacy for affordable housing to local elected 
officials, 

• 2) Advocate with the Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Authority 
(CMHA) on such issues as encouraging full Housing Choice Voucher utiliza¬ 
tion and thoughtful selection of CMHAs executive director, 

• 3) Educate community leaders and citizens on affordable housing, 
and 

• 4) increase the amount of affordable housing. 

Last month AHA completed one of its strategies under “public education” 
by distributing the report, “State of Affordable Housing in Hamilton County: 
The Crisis.” In the after-glow of this accomplishment AHA members turn 
their attention back to the policy agenda and find plenty to do. Arguably, one 
of the most difficult goals is number four, to actually increase the amount 
of affordable housing in Cincinnati. In an effort to seek out best practices in 
other cities, I stumbled across a compelling report out of Seattle, Wash. 

The City of Seattle Planning Commission published its “Affordable Hous¬ 
ing Action Agenda” in February 2008. Although Cincinnati and Seattle are 
different in many ways - for example, Seattle has almost twice the popula¬ 
tion as Cincinnati - the lack of affordable housing, homeless numbers and 
other data such as affordability turns out to be quite similar to AHAs report. 
The Seattle report lists some successful efforts that are underway to provide 
affordable housing, one of which was a voter-approved 2002 housing levy 
that diverted $33 million out of Seattle’s Office of Housing toward afford¬ 
able housing. This levy was overwhelmingly supported by voters again in 
the 2009 election. (OK, maybe we are not so similar.) 

What is particularly interesting in Seattle’s report is that each of its strate¬ 
gies includes suggested language that would amend the city’s Comprehen¬ 
sive Plan. For example, Strategy number 3 is: “Encourage the use of Incentive 
Zoning Programs.” Proposed language for the city’s Comprehensive Plan: 
“Consider using an incentive zoning system that requires affordable units, 
regardless of whether a developer takes advantage of the bonus or not.” 



Another strategy I found particularly interesting is Strategy number 7: 
“Work to expand housing choices, including accessory dwelling units, back¬ 
yard cottages, also known as detached accessory dwelling units, and cottage 
housing citywide.” Implementation strategy: Promote backyard cottage 
programs in areas well served by transit, particularly around light-rail sta¬ 
tions.” Wow. Reading this strategy prompted me to research the “backyard 
cottage” concept, and I found it so interesting I plan to cover it in the next 
issue of Streetvibes. Stay tuned. 

Cincinnati is currently engaged in developing Plan Cincinnati, “a com¬ 
prehensive document that will serve as a long-range plan to guide and man¬ 
age growth, protect the environment and influence future development in 
our city.” I encourage you to take a look at proposed language changes to 
Seattle’s Comprehensive Plan as we consider our own plan and how we can 
ensure affordable housing is included in our future. 

You can see AHA’s report at ahacincy.org. You can find Seattle’s report at 
seattle.gov/planningcommission/docs/SPC_AffordableHousingRpt.pdf. 


Is Graffiti a Crime or an Art Form? 


By Brian O’Donnell 

Contributing Writer 

Self-described Robin Hoods are at the forefront 
of what they describe as the biggest counter-cul¬ 
ture movement since punk. Exit Through the Gift 
Shop showcases graffiti and explores the meaning 
of idealistic self-expression and its relationship 
with commercialism. 

This documentary is the directorial debut of 
notorious street/graffiti artist, Banksy. Despite the 
film’s exposition of the dangerous work of pasting 
10-foot murals multiple stories above busy streets, 
the film is less about the history of street art and 
more about what constitutes art. 

Regardless of whether or not Banksy can be 
trusted as an honest filmmaker, Exit Through the 
Gift Shop shows how any hirsute individual with 
enough passion and the right endorsements can 
make himself into a millionaire. Thierry Guetta, a 
Frenchman whose face is framed by unruly side¬ 
burns that wrap into a mustache, seems to annoy 
everyone he meets with his somewhat eccentric 
penchant of filming everyone and everything. 
Through filming his cousin, known only as Space 
Invader, Guetta finds himself wholly immersed in 
the world of street art - or what police organiza¬ 
tions worldwide refer to as “graffiti.” 

Director Banksy doesn’t seem too concerned 
with the facts. The history of street art is glossed 
over, and those involved go by monikers and wear 


masks or have their faces blurred. 

Banksy himself is interviewed, though there is 
no way to tell who is actually talking, as his face is 
obscured by a hood and he speaks with a distorted 
voice. 



Exit Through the Giftshop chronicles Guetta’s 
rise from amateur filmmaker to documentary 
filmmaker to street artist to pop-super-artist as 
he meets and films the perpetrators of the street 
art movement, culminating with his meeting the 
elusive and infamous Banksy. 

However, don’t expect a film about Banksy and 
his somewhat anti-capitalist persona accompa¬ 


nied by his exploits in stenciling his art on a wall in 
the West Bank separating Israel from Palestine. It’s 
not even a movie about the modest beginnings of 
street art as it gains acceptance as legitimate art, 
though that story could have benefited the picture. 

Banksy, whom the movie purports to be about, 
takes a side seat to Guetta, who becomes a main¬ 
stream success using the expression of a counter¬ 
culture movement. 

Guetta copies the street art style made famous 
by people like Shepard Fairey, who is famous for 
the iconic two-tone Obama campaign poster. 
Hiring a team of artists to create his ideas, Guetta 
manufactures an art exhibition at Banksy’s behest 
and sells millions of dollars worth of art under the 
name Mister Brainwash. 

It’s almost as if Banksy is playing a joke on the 
unwitting Guetta. Or maybe the audience is the 
unwitting participant. Neither documentary nor 
mockumentary, Exit Through the GiftShop can 
easily be seen as a kind of joke mimicking the sar¬ 
donic commentary of Banksy’s own graffiti. 

The movie becomes one about the art world and 
Guetta, who is instantly born feet first into it while 
other characters will never make money off spray 
painting private property. Or it could be a simple 
prank on us and Guetta. As Bansky puts it, “It’s not 
Gone with the Wind y but there’s probably a moral 
in there someplace.” 


Want more Streetvibes? Check out the STREETVIBES BLOG 

http: / / streetvi bes. word press. com 
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Cakes, Jell-0 and Ale in Fear 



CONTINUED FROM RAGE 7 

thing. It’s like Westerners with our cheese, I guess. 
We eat it and enjoy it and don’t even think about 
it being a byproduct of a mucous membrane. I 
understand the whole idea of cheese makes the 
Japanese recoil from it like a cobra. Anyway, I tried 
the 1,000-year-old egg. It can only be compared 
to eating the eyeball of a long dead sheep. It was 
revolting. I scored many points with the Chinese 
crew that evening but ruined my chances of put¬ 
ting my mouth anywhere near my girlfriend that 
night. 

The food at the Wanton is not authentic Chi¬ 
nese food. Nor do I imagine most patrons want a 
foreign experience when they come. I remember 
going to a Japanese restaurant downtown a few 
years ago. That’s the place where a Japanese chef 
cooks the food in the middle of your table, which 
has been converted into a cooking surface. I am 
interested in foreign cultures of most types and 
looked forward to a “Japanese experience.” I also 
wanted the chance to work on my limited Japa¬ 
nese language skills. When the chef arrived at our 
table, I was crestfallen to find that Miguel, our 
chef, was from Mexico. Not only was I not going to 
practice my Japanese that evening, but I suspected 
the tempura might have a Tex-Mex spin to it. 

“What part of Japan are you from?” my mother- 
in-law asked. 

“The south side,” he responded. 

The palace escape 

The time has come for Kelly and me to hit the 
Wanton’s sushi bar. We fill our plates with about 
six pieces each. All are a different type and I look 
forward to Kelly explaining them. We sit down and 
I begin the interview. 

Me: So, Kelly, you’re a sushi expert, right? 

Kelly: I never said that. Are you going to finish 
your orange Jell-O? 

Me: Tell me what you’ve got on your plate there. 
Is that sushi? 

Kelly: Of course it is. There’s a lot of different 
types. Most of it is American-style sushi. 

Me: How can you tell? 

Kelly: Because the outermost layer is rice and 
not nori. 

Nori, she explains, is the “compressed algae” 
wrapped like a rubber band around the sushi and 
holds it together. American sushi, she explains, is 
typically wrapped in an outer layer of compacted 
rice. 

Me: Now, sushi is Japanese, right? 

Kelly: Yes, and it is weird in a Chinese restaurant. 
They’ll probably serve pierogi next week. 

Me: Do Chinese people eat sushi? 


Kelly: Not really. 

Me: Where did the idea of 
sushi come from? 

Kelly: Well, according to 
Japanese lore, there was an 
empress who was driven from 
her palace when it was at¬ 
tacked. Before she fled, she 
grabbed some food to take with 
her, namely rice and fish. She 
climbed up a tree to hide from 
the invaders and ate the rice 
and fish compressed together. 

And thus was born the greatest 
appetizer since calamari. 

Though possessed of a 
dancer’s physique, Kelly puts 
away the sushi like a Japanese 
submariner on furlough. If I 
didn’t mention it before, I’m 
paying for lunch. 

Me: So, having just gotten 
back from Japan, how does the 
Wanton’s sushi measure up? 

Kelly: It's not bad, I guess, 
but the spider-roll is a travesty. 

A spider-roll, she explains, 
is sushi made with an entire 
deep- fried soft-shell crab. It is 
soft because it is caught while 
molting. The Wanton’s Spider- 
Roll is made with a fried shrimp 
sticking out of it. On my plate 
it looks like a shrimp-shaped 
boat sunk in a lagoon of white rice. The tail sticks 
straight up. 

Kelly: There’s an alarming amount of avocado in 
this sushi as well. There are no avocados in Japan. 
There’s also no carrots in sushi but that hasn’t 
stopped the Wanton’s kitchen from adding them. 
We conclude that this is strictly American sushi 
and go with it. Kelly tells me that sushi restaurants 
are everywhere in Japan, common as McDonald’s, 
and can be very inexpensive. 

Kelly: In Japan, a buffet restaurant is called a “Vi- 
king." 

Me: Why is that? 

Kelly: Because you eat like a Viking. 

Or a Delhi resident, I think, looking around. 

Me: What’s that orange stuff on that sushi there? 
Kelly: That’s orange Jell-O. 

Me: Jesus, they put orange Jell-0 in the sushi? 
Kelly: Uh, no I think that was on my plate already. 
We are given our bill with two fortune cookies on a 
little black tray. Fortune cookies are, of course, an 
American invention. Kelly reads hers to me. 

Kelly: “It is better to have beans and bacon in 
peace than cakes and ale in fear.” 


Me: Mine says, “You are doomed.” 

Kelly: Hey, that would make a great title for this 
piece: “Cakes and ale in fear!” 

I remind her that she is the sushi expert and to 
leave the writing to the pros. 

Me: Well, thank you for your information, Kelly. It 
was a fun and informative interview. 

Kelly: Whatever. Give me your Jell-O. 

We roll ourselves out of the restaurant and know 
we'll accomplish little else at work that day, our 
bodies busily digesting. As we cross the parking 
lot, Kelly says, “I feel like I should be wearing a cow 
bell.” 

I thank her again for her expert opinion on the 
sushi and think about what I have just observed at 
Buddha’s House of the Golden Wanton. It was not 
Chinese culture I witnessed. I feel the urgent need 
to go back and explain ourselves to the young 
Chinese staff. I want to say, “We're not all like this. 
Americans have redeeming qualities! 

I try to think of redeeming American qualities, and 
the first things that come to mind are - no joke - 
corn dogs and Arby’s curly fries. 


Streetvibes vendors keep 75% of sales. 

Consider helping Streetvibes with onr pnblication costs by 
making a tax-deductible donation or by purchasing a subscription. 


Streetvibes is the activist newspaper, advocating justice, building community. Your gift is tax-deductible and will go to producing 
the paper every two weeks. Started in 1997, Streetvibes is distributed by homeless and formerly homeless vendors who 
purchase the paper for 25 cents and sell it for $1, keeping the 75 cent profit. 


Make checks payable 
to “Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless” 

Please return your 
contribution to: 

□ $25 

Name: 

1 want to support Streetvibes and the vendors. 

□ $50 □ $100 □ $150 □ Other $ 

GCCH 

117 E. 12th Street 

Address: 


Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

E-mail: 






Greater 
Cincinnati 
Coalition For 
The Homeless 
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Jail Haiku - the Verse Things I Saw 



Sent back to stay in C-pod. 

She pays back with moon. 

Always something new 
Even though nothing happens. 

Em given one pill. 

Jail chaplain visits. 

We talk. It’s so good to see 
Alice Gerdeman. 

Kelly sleeps here now. 

So fast Keisha had to move, 

Barely had time to say, “War? Stop!” 

She’s at Talbert House. 

She’ll get out in half the time. 

She’ll miss Friday’s show. 

Library visit 

Because Greg is with the press 
M. Logan brought in. 

Five minutes later 
Angry female CO says 
Why are you in here? 

Marilyn explains 

She was brought here by a guard. 

“Chaplains sit by pod!” 

When we reach the pod 
I’m told I have guests waiting 
Diane and Janet? 


A protest in support of Barbara Wolf. 

By Barbara Wolf 

Sticky Holding Cell 
Women talk about their kids 
Laughter hits cement 

Edinburgh Clouds, three spires 
Haggis? Bologna and cheese 

Loud muffled orders 
Speaker system out of whack 
I’m moved to first floor 

Awakened by a pink sky 
Keisha and I talk about life 

I walk with Sandy 
The TV is way too loud 
No caffeine... headache 

Keisha and I listen as 
Chaos turns into silence 

Michael talks through glass 
He leaves without looking back 
e-mails many friends 

They are turned away, each one 
Except Deborah Jordan. 

Deborah, glorious. 

Bright light on all night 
Headache for three entire days. 

No sleep, no sleep. Cough. 

Keisha talks of me 
Says I am an activist 
And nice to be with. 

Jacky says, “You’re an activist? 

Tell me how to organize.” 

New York is from New York. 

A D-pod porter., she’s smart. 

Coretta Scott King. 


Midnight. Tall, dark, loud. 


Many find her difficult. 

She feels she’s a man. 

The eater gets moved to A. 

Did not clean. Kicks door loudly. 

They talk to Judy. 

All the people in her head. 

We play (jump) checkers. 

I’m an atheist. 

Jesus doesn’t help Midnight. 

She’s moved from our pod. 

We are served “Cat Food” 

I picture a cat sniffing. 

It turns, walks away. 

Roof top. Loud music. 

Judy moves from space to space. 
“Scabs” yells at column. 

Five guards come to move Scabs out, 
she gets them to let her move. 

No meds for six days. 

“They might be in tomorrow.” 

Energy seeping. 

Dred tells of H-pod chairs. 

I want to get that on tape. 

Amala visits. 

We talk until the phone cuts... 

E-mail from Iraq. 

One toilet, two beds, 

Little sink, hanging orange peel. 

Ah, sweet smell of orange. 

Wednesday 4, shakedown 
Salt packets tossed in pod 
We remake our beds. 

Midnight’s moved... Too loud. 

Only I liked her singing 
4 to 6 a.m. 

Pushy porter fired. 


When the visit ends 
I return to my cell tired. 

Buzz. Another guest. 

A priest has stopped by 
We talk about mental health 
He leaves two bibles. 

They sweep the floor, mop with bleach. 
Locked in, I watch sky float by. 

Sun is up so bright, 

Horizon has disappeared 
Window dirt tells tales. 

New cellmate, Kelly. 

Deep resonate, rhythmic breath. 

It puts me to sleep 

Locked behind orange door. 

Walk in circles on gray floor. 

What do beige walls say? 

If we need something, 

... not their job to wait on us, 
it’s to watch us wait. 

Noise is outrageous. 

Pod has become rude teen camp 
Yelling in the vents. 

Friday has arrived 
The Contact Center visits 
Jacky is amazed.. 

..needs to organize 

I’d given her their numbers 

She’s thrilled to see them. 

6 o’clock. Dinner. 

A shout, “Ms. Barbara, they’re here!” 
air sucked out of pod. 

Woosh. Window Banging. Shouting. 
Fifty., sixty people there. 

Looking up.. Waving, 

waving down from peace filled holes 

amazing transfer. 
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Art and Letters 
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Letters to the Editor 


Poignant and Moving 

To the Editor: 


I work on Ninth and Main, and for the last few months have become somewhat loyal to the Streetvibes vendor at Court and Walnut. I find myself looking 
for him, only buying the paper from him, always trying to make the effort to say hello and be honest with him (when I don’t have cash, or when I’ll return 
with some). I like him. 

Last week he handed me the paper (which I’ll admit I don’t actually read all that often), and made quick mention to “check him out on page 11.” It’s only 
today that I’ve finally gotten around to it, and his article absolutely blew me away. Truly. 

As a writer and an editor, my life revolves around words. As a reader, they are my passion and my salvation. Riccardo’s words floored me, so beautifully and 
artfully were they written. His message and its delivery struck a very deep chord, and I’m shamed to admit I was more than a little surprised and how intelli¬ 
gent and eloquent he was. Yet another case of making simple assumptions, of people in certain situations, or of a certain gender, or race ... and finding them 
utterly incorrect. 

So moved was I by his article that I shared it with a co-worker who also knows of Riccardo (and who wanted to know after reading if I’d sent my “comment” 
e-mail yet). In fact, it was all I could do not to jump up from my desk, in my air-conditioned building, at my very safe and stable job, and run out right that 
minute to talk to Riccardo about his article, call him by name (now that I know it), look him in the eye and tell him how good, really good his writing is. 

I look forward to doing just that the next time I see him (perhaps tomorrow?), but I also wanted to take a moment to say thanks, to you, Streetvibes staff and 
vendors, for doing something so good, so real and so positive. And for giving me an opportunity to get to know a fellow human being just a bit better. And for 
getting to read his poignant and moving words. And for making me think. 

Stephanie Meinberg 

Cincinnati 


Have something on your mind? 
Want to comment on an article or 

vendor? 


Let us know: 

117 E. 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

streetvibes2@yahoo.com 


If you like what you read, but don't live in the Cincinnati area, you 
can subscribe to Streetvibes . Call us at 513-421-7803 x 12 to learn 

more about subscribing to Streetvibes . 
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Need Help or Want to Help? 


Shelter: Women and Children 

Central Access Point 
Bethany House 

1841 Fairmount Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Grace Place Catholic Worker House 

6037 Cary Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45224 

Salvation Army 

131 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

YWCA Battered Women’s Shelter 

Shelter: Men 


4230 Hamilton Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45223 

FreeStore/FoodBank 241-1064 

381-SAFE 112 E. Liberty Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
557-2873 Madisonville Ed & Assistance Center 271-5501 
4600 Erie Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45227 

681-2365 Serves area codes: 45226, 45227, 45208, 45209 

St. Vincent de Paul 562-8841 

762-5660 1125 Bank Street, Cinti, Ohio 45214 


872-9259 Treatment: Men 


241-5525 


City Gospel Mission 

1419 Elm Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Justice Watch 
St. Fran/St. Joe Catholic Work. House 381-4941 
1437 Walnut Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mt. Airy Shelter 


241-0490 


661-4620 


Shelter: Both 

Anthony House (Youth) 


961-4080 


Charlie’s 3/4 House 

2121 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Prospect House 

682 Hawthorne Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45205 

Starting Over 

Treatment: Women 

First Step Home 

2203 Fulton, Cinti, Ohio 45206 

Treatment: Both 


784-1853 

921-1613 

961-2256 

961-4663 


Health Resource Center 
Homeless Mobile Health Van 
McMicken Dental Clinic 
40 E. McMicken Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mental Health Access Point 
Mercy Franciscan at St. John 
1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
NAMI of Hamilton County 
PATH Outreach 

Other Resources 

Center Independent Living Options 
Emmanuel Community Center 

1308 Race St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Peaslee Neighborhood Center 

214 E. 14th St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Franciscan Haircuts from the Heart 

1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Goodwill industries 
Healing Connections 
Mary Magdalen House 

1223 Main St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 


357-4602 

352-2902 

352-6363 

558-8888 

981-5800 

458-6670 

977-4489 


241-2600 

241-2563 

621-5514 

381-0111 

771-4800 

751-0600 

721-4811 


2728 Glendora Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45209 




People Working Cooperatively 

351-7921 

Caracole (HIV/AIDS) 

761-1480 

AA Hotline 

351-0422 

The Caring Place 

631-1114 

1821 Summit Road, Cinti, Ohio 45237 


CCAT 

381-6672 

United Way 

211 

Drop Inn Center 

721-0643 

830 Ezzard Charles Dr. Cinti, Ohio 45214 


Women Helping Women 

977-5541 

217 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Joseph House (Veterans) 

241-2965 

Off The Streets 

768-6924 

Interfaith Hospitality Network 

471-1100 

1522 Republic Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Hamilton/Middletown 


Lighthouse Youth Center (Youth) 

221-3350 

Hamilton County ADAS Board 

946-4888 



3330 Jefferson, Cinti, Ohio 45220 


Recovery Health Access Center 

281-7422 

St. Raephaels 

863-3184 



Sober Living 

681-0324 

Salvation Army 

863-1445 

Housina: 


Talbert House 

641-4300 

Serenity House Day Center 

422-8555 





Open Door Pantry 

868-3276 

CMHA 

721-4580 

Advocacv 




Excel Development 

632-7149 



Northern Kentucky 


OTR Community Housing 

381-1171 

Catholic Social Action 

421-3131 



114 W. 14th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Community Action Agency 

569-1840 

Brighton Center 

859-491-8303 

Tender Mercies 

721-8666 

Contact Center 

381-4242 

799 Ann St. Newport, KY 


27 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


1227 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


ECHO/Hosea House 

859-261-5857 

Tom Geiger House 

961-4555 

Franciscan JPIC 

721-4700 

Fairhaven Resuce Mission 

859-491-1027 

Dana Transitional Bridge Services 

751-0643 

Gr. Cinti Coalition for the Homeless 

421-7803 

Homeward Bound Youth 

859-581-1111 

Volunteers of America 

381-1954 

117 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Mathews House 

859-261-8009 

Anna Louise Inn 

421-5211 

Intercommunity Justice & Peace Cr. 

579-8547 

Homeless & Housing Coalition 

859-727-0926 



Legal Aid Society 

241-9400 

Parish Kitchen 

859-581-7745 

Food/Clothina 


Ohio Justice & Policy Center 

421-1108 

Pike St. Clinic 

859-291-9321 



Faces Without Places 

363-3300 

Transitions, Inc 

859-491-4435 

Lord’s Pantry 

621-5300 

Stop AIDS 

421-2437 

Welcome House of NKY 

859-431-8717 

OTR/Walnut Hills Kitchen & Pantry 

961-1983 



205 West Pike Street, Covington, KY 41011 

OTR: 1620 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Health 


Women’s Crisis Center 

859-491-3335 

Walnut Hills: 2631 Gilbert, Cinti, Ohio 45206 



VA Domiciliary 

859-559-5011 

Our Daily Bread 

621-6364 

Center for Respite Care 

621-1868 

VA Homeless 

859-572-6226 

1730 Race Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


3550 Washington Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45229 




St. Francis Soup Kitchen 

535-2719 

Crossroad Health Center 

381-2247 



Churches Active in Northside 

591-2246 

5 E. Liberty St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 





Compliments of 

Judge Mark Painter 

United Nations Appeals Tribunal, 2009- 
Ohio Court of Appeals, 1995—2009 
Hamilton County Municipal Court, 1982—1995 

Judging strictly on merit for 29 years 

wwwjudgepainter.org 

Paid for by the Judge Painter Cte M Paul Gaffney, CPA, Treas,, 5086 Wooster Road ■ Cincinnati, OH 45226 
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Poetry that Keeps the Door Open 


Jerry Judge's unexpected 
outcome 

(( Poetry found me and gave me a different 
voice,” says Jerry Judge, a Cincinnati poet 
who started seriously writing only in his 
mid-forties. “I was having strong feelings about 
many issues and not a good way to express them 
adequately. Poetry worked for me; it gave me a 
powerful tool to get them out.” 

While growing up, Judge loved to read; he wrote 
a few short stories for his own pleasure, also on 
high school and college assignments; he even 
published a couple in his twenties. He also oc¬ 
casionally wrote poems in an attempt to impress 
girls. 

His academic career, however, took him into 
business administration and then social work, 
a field he has worked in ever since. Initially and 
for a long time he held a demanding and stress¬ 
ful job in public child welfare; it consumed most 
of his time. For the past nine years he has been a 
caseworker for Big Brothers/Big Sisters, a mentor¬ 
ing program that pairs kids with adults who serve 
as their role models. 

In 1990, deciding to slow down professionally, 
Judge took a writing workshop. This is when he 
discovered his strong affinity for poetry; he has 
been writing it since, publishing his poems in 
various magazines, in seven chapbooks to date, 
participating regularly in writing groups and in 
public readings. 

“With poetry everything came out - my 
thoughts, feelings, fantasies, joys, worries, ques¬ 
tions,” he says. “Each poem would take me on a 
different discovery path, put me in touch with 
unexpressed or unexplored parts of myself, and 
the outcome often unexpected.” 
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As a result Judge wrote about fatherhood, family 
life, relationships, death, social issues, politics. 

His poems on justice, peace and wars, also 
abounded even though hard to come because of 
all the feelings and pain involved and all it took to 
dig them out. Judge did not shy away from them, 
however; he wrote many over the years, pertain¬ 
ing to the violence of wars, the futility of innocent 
deaths, the inflicted ravages of youthful demise, 
the hypocrisy of warmongers. He recently put 
them all in a chapbook he titled, Night Talk in the 
Barracks. 

“It was important to let them all out together 
in a book,” he says, “They were clearly stating my 
anti-war perspective, and I was loudly saying: 

‘This is me/ ” 

“Cleansing for Americans,” one of the poems 
in the book, satirically addresses the attraction 
Americans have for violence and their self-de¬ 
structive use of might and weapons when facing 
the problems of the world. Through his words, 
Judge progressively overlapped bombs with flags, 
with church, and transformed an apparent ode to 
violence into a sarcastic American prayer: “We will 
wave our flags and bomb./We will attend church 
and bomb./Bombs will cleanse./Hallelujah!/ 
Forgive us our sins./Hallelujah!/Bombs. Bombs. 
Bombs.” 

In “Deep In The Heart,” he treats of money, 
greed and wealth, of their self gratifying role in 



Jerry Judge. Photo by Saad Ghosn. 

triggering and shaping wars: “How right to have a 
President/dedicated to the super rich./At stra¬ 
tegic points across America,/certain men will 
pause and contemplate/their wealth. The gleam 
from their smiles/will light the skies of Afghani¬ 
stan and Iraq.” His poem, “No Forwarding Ad¬ 
dress,” goes back to the Gulf war. Its title evokes 
death, loss of contact, abandonment, reflective 
of Judge’s feelings at the time, sorrow mixed with 
anger and a sense of isolation. Images of violence 
coincide with the insensitivity to violence when 
it affects others and the callous detachment from 
reality when TV announcers play only the out-of- 
touch advertisers. It also reminds of Cincinnati 
City Council’s proposal to outlaw begging by the 
homeless in order to not inconvenience down¬ 
town merchants. Judge closes on all these feelings 
with the image of empty eyes, a metaphor for the 
lost soul of society, a statement he felt applicable 
to our country. 

Judge reads his po¬ 
ems in public when¬ 
ever he can, sharing his 
feelings and powerful 
images with varied 
audiences. 

“I feel the need to 
share my poetry, to 
have someone else 
hear it or read it,” he 
says. “I want it to make 
an impact. When I feel 
strongly about some¬ 
thing, I have to voice it, 
and my poetry comes to 
my rescue. It becomes 
my conversation, my 
communication. I use 
it to trigger awareness, 
thinking, to plant a 
seed.” 

Judge has also been 
an activist for peace 
beyond his poetry. 

When in his early 
twenties he enlisted to avoid being drafted to 
Vietnam, he soon became a conscientious objec¬ 
tor, ready for imprisonment if not discharged. 
Awaiting court decision, he actively participated 


in anti-war activities, rallying with similar minded 
objectors in Austin, Texas, writing regularly for 
the Fatigue Press, an alternative press for military 
men. Whenever he feels a peace and justice issue 
needs to be heard, he is always prompt at writing 
letters to the editor or to congress, participating in 
marches and demonstrations. 

In Cincinnati, Judge has also been instrumental 
at strengthening the voice of other poets, encour¬ 
aging them in their writing and publishing. He 
is an active participant in the Cincinnati Writers 
Project and the Greater Cincinnati Writers League, 
groups that meet regularly to read, review and cri¬ 
tique poetry, develop writing skills, foster learn¬ 
ing, at the same time mentoring emerging poets 
and forging relationships. 

Judge will continue writing poetry, as it is his 
voice. 

“I would like to write more about homeless¬ 
ness, about progres¬ 
sive issues I have 
deep feelings for, the 
environment, child¬ 
hood, warfare, climate 
warming,” he says. “Also 
about poverty, domestic 
violence, child abuse; 
dissident poetry that in¬ 
volves me from within, 
that is universal. I learn 
a lot when I write. Poet¬ 
ry keeps the door open 
and lets me wander, like 
an explorer, inside my 
own territory.” 

Judge also wants his 
poetry to trigger action 
in himself and in others. 
He wants it to clearly 
and loudly state his 
beliefs, to reflect who he 
is. He always carries in 
his wallet “As a Man,” a 
poem by David Ignatow, 
whose last lines say, "I 
am haunted by the poem/yet to be written/that 
I may live as a poem/when I die as a man.” This 
would also be his wish. 


No Forwarding Address 

By Jerry Juage 

I should have known at the stadium. 

Quarterback’s neck snapped. 

Fifty thousand frenzied fans cheering 
tackier dancing flamenco over still body. 

I should have known from television. 
Clean-cut announcers foaming at mouth. 
American flags undulating as 
Iraq’s people are blown into scraps. 

I should have known from City Hall. 

To protect downtown merchants 
an ordinance was passed 
forbidding begging. 

I finally knew when I opened the curtains 
on the other side of his eyes. 

Void. Empty. 

No forwarding address. 


Artists as Activists is a regular column highlighting Greater Cincinnati artists who use art as a vehicle for change. 
Saad Ghosn is the founder of SOS Art. Ghosn can be contacted at saad.ghosn@uc. edu. 








